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BREAKING AWAY; 


The Fortunes of a Student. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST IS CHOSEN COMMODORE OF 
THE FLEET. 


ee procession of boats went off in good 
style, after the line was straightened ; but 
the flat-boat was large and heavy, and it re- 
quired a hard pull to put her in motion. The 
boys rowed well, and the wind was fresh 
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enough to enable the Splash to do her full 
share of the work. The distance from the 
Institute to the island was two miles and a 
half, and at the rate we moved, I calculated 
that it would take nearly two hours to accom- 
plish the voyage. 

The movements of the students had been so 
sudden and so well arranged, that if any one 
saw them, there was not time to interfere be- 
fore the boats were off. When the scow was 
fairly in motion, I saw Mr. Gaule, one of the 
teachers, and the two laborers on the estate 
rushing down to the pier, apparently intent 
upon doing something 
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** Come back, boys!” shouted Mr. Gaule. 

No one made any reply, or took any notice 
of him. 

‘* Come back, I say!” he cried again, but 
with no better result than before. 

I was very glad that none of the boys made 
any insulting replies. They were as silent and 
dignified as so many judges. We all knew very 
well that Mr. Gaule had not force enough to 
attempt anything, and we did not expect to be 
molested until the return of Mr. Parasyte. 

In something less than the two hours I had 
allowed for the passage, the procession of 
boats reached Cleaver Island. I was perfectly 
familiar with every foot of the shore, and I de- 
cided that the landing should be effected on 
the western side, at a point of land which ex- 
tended out a short distance into the lake. The 
rowers landed and carried the painter of the 
scow on shore, by which they pulled the clumsy 
craft up to the bank. ; 

The tents, cooking utensils, and other camp 
furniture, were landed and conveyed to the 
high ground in the southerly portion of the 
island. As soon as this work was done, Henry 
Vallington intimated that he wished all the 
boys to assemble near the point, for a “‘ pow- 
wow,” to consult upon the state of affairs. The 
word was passed from mouth to mouth, till all 
the rebels had gathered at the appointed place. 

‘Now, fellows, we want to make arrange- 
ments for doing this business in good order. 
When Mr. Parasyte gets back to the Institute, 
and finds’ that we are gone, he will not be 
likely to take it as quietly as he has all day. 
Our breaking away has really broken up the 
Parkville Liberal Institute, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if its principal took some decided 
steps. I haven’t any idea what he will do, but 
in my opinion he will do something.” 

‘* What can he do?” asked Tom Rush. 

‘** He can do a great many things, and espe- 
cially a great many foolish things. I suppose, 
when we come down to the niceties of the mat- 
ter, we hadn’t any right to take the boats or 
the tents. In fact, Mr. Parasyte stands ix loco 
parentis to us.” 

‘In what?” asked one of the boys who did 
not study Latin. 

“In the place of our parents; and therefore 
has authority to do anything which parents 
might do. I can’t help saying that I have no 
respect for Mr. Parasyte; that I despise him 
from the bottom of my heart. He knows, just 
as well as we do, that Bill Poodles made the 
trouble yesterday, and he persists in punishing 
Thornton for it. For such a man I can have 
no respect.” 
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‘* So say we all!” shouted the boys. 

‘¢ There is no safety for any of us, if we permit 
such injustice. He may take a miff at any of 
us any time. I hope that something good will 
come out of this scrape; and I think that 
something will.” 

I learned then, for the first time, that Val- 
lington had drawn up a paper, setting forth 
the grievances of the students, in which sev- 
eral instances of Mr. Parasyte’s injustice and 
partiality were related, and concluding with a 
full history of the affair between Poodles and 
myself. This paper had been signed by eighty- 
one of the students, and the publisher of the 
Parkville Standard had engaged to print it on 
a letter sheet, to be sent to the parents of the 
rebel scholars. 

‘‘Mr. Hardy has been discharged. He was 
the best man in the Institute —just and fair. I 
don’t know anything about it; but I am sat- 
isfied that he was sent away because he con- 
demned Mr. Parasyte’s treatment of Thornton.” 

“That was the reason,” added Bob Hale. 
“Mr. Hardy saw Ernest last night, after the 
row in the office.” ‘ 

“T think we have the right of the case,” 
continued Vallington, “‘ though I suppose we 
are wrong in breaking away; but, for one, I 
won’t see a fellow like Ernest Thornton brow- 
beaten, and flogged, and ground down. If Mr. 
Parasyte wants to grind down one, he must 
grind down the whole.” 

‘*T am very much obliged to you,” I inter- 
posed; “but I want you to understand that I 
don’t ask any one to get himself into a scrape 
for me.” ° 

‘* When we protect you, Thornton, we pro- 
tect ourselves. Your cause is our own. We 
won’t say anything more about that matter. 
We are here now in a state of rebellion, and 
we must make the best of our situation. When 
Mr. Parasyte will give us fair play, we will re- 
turn to the Institute.” 

hog We will,” replied some of the boys; but I 
am free to say that they hoped he would not 
give them fair play, until they had spent a week 
or more in camp. 

“‘ Now, fellows, we will see how we stand, 
and make arrangements for the future. We 
have boats and tents, and these are about all 
we have. We have provisions enough for sup- 
per and breakfast. We must get a supply of 
eatables to-night or in the morning. It will 
require money, but I suppose all of you have 
some; at any rate, I told you to bring your 
money with you, if you had any.” 

Most of the boys had some funds, which had - 
been saved from their pocket money for a 
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Fourth of July Celebration, planned months 
before. 

‘¢ We need some officers, and as I don’t be- 
lieve in one-man power, I shall ask you to 
elect them. Please to nominate a treasurer.” 

‘George Weston!” shouted one of the 
students. 

‘George Weston is nominated. All in favor 
of his election will manifest it by raising the 
right hand.” 

It was a unanimous vote, and the nominee 
was declared elected. 

‘Now we want to raise the money, we need 
to buy provisions, fairly. If ary one will make 
a motion, it will be in order,” added the 
chairman. 

The Parkville Debating Society, an associa- 
tion connected with the Institute, had fully 
educated the students in parliamentary forms, 
and they were entirely ‘at home” in the busi- 
ness before them. , 

“T move you, Mr. Chairman, that each fel- 
low be assessed fifty cents for expenses,” said 
one of the students. 

The motion was put and carried; and after 
Fred Mason had been elected clerk, the treas- 
urer was instructed to collect the assessments 
forthwith. The next business was the selec- 
tion of a commissary, and Tom Rush was 
choseg to this important office. 

“Mr. Chairman, I nominate Ernest Thorn- 
ton for commodore of our squadron,” said Bob 
Hale; and, though the nomination created 
some merriment, on account of the high- 
sounding title of the officer, the vote was 
unanimous. 

“T accept, Mr. Chairman; but I should 
prefer to be called simply the boatman,” I 
replied. 

“That won’t do!” exclaimed Bob. ‘ Ernest 
is to have charge of all the boats, including 
the scow, and I am in favor of calling him 
commodore.” 

‘“We won’t dispute about titles,” laughed 
Vallington; ‘* but the boats are all under 
Thornton’s charge. I advise the commissary 
to consult with the commodore, immediately, 
in regard to procuring a supply of provisions 
for the company.” 

The rest of the business was soon completed. 
As an indication of the spirit of the boys, it 
was voted that the place should be called 
“Camp Fair Play.” Vallington announced 
that six boys should be chosen each day to do 
the cooking and serve out the provision; that 
a watch should be kept around the camp night 
and day, to prevent a surprise from Mr. Para- 
syte and his forces; and that all work should 
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be fairly divided among the students, with the 
exception of those who had been elected to 
offices. The boys then separated; and those 
who had been detailed to pitch the tents com- 
menced their work. 

“Commodore,” said Tom Rush, laughing 
at the title. 

‘‘Mr. Commissary,” I replied. 

‘*Good! We are even, except that you are a 
bigger officer than I am.” 

‘What can I do for you?” 

** About the provisions — how shall we get 
them?” 

‘*¢In the boats, of course,” I replied. 

**Do you think it will be quite safe for us to 
go back to Parkville?” ' 

‘“We won’t go there. It is only about six 
miles to Cannondale, on the other side of the 
lake. I think we had better go to-night, for 
we don’t know what will happen to-morrow.” 

‘That's a capital idea! I was thinking how 
awkward it would be to answer the questions 
that would be asked of us in Parkville. To- 
night itis. How many of us shall go?” 

“Only you andI. The Splash will carry a 
good load. What are you going to buy?” 

‘* We must live cheap,” replied the commis- 
sary. ‘I think we will bring off hams, pota- 
toes, and bread or crackers.” * 

‘Those will be good feed. I advise you to 
make out a list of what you will want.” 

**T will do so.” 

‘But we need not buy everything we want. 
The lake is full of fish, and I know just where 
to catch them.” 

*“ That’s first rate,” added Tom, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘ But it will take a heap of fish to feed 
all the fellows.” 

“*T have caught a boat-load of lake bass and 
salmon trout inaday. I will agree to catch 
fish enough to feed the crowd for a week. . But 
the fellows will want something besides fish to 
eat. Potatoes are cheap, and so are pork and 
bacon.” 

** When shall we start?” 

“The sooner we go, the better. We have no 
time to spare. There is a good wind now, and 
we may not have it much longer. I will land 
you at Cannondale in an hour; and if the 
breeze holds, we shall return by nine o’clock.” 

Tom Rush went to the treasurer to procure: 
the funds he had collected, and hastened down: 
to the Splash; but before the commissary 
joined me, a messenger came from Valling- 
ton to inform me that the lookouts on the 
bluff at the southerly end of the island had 
discovered a boat pulling towards the camp. 
I had a small spy-glass in one of the lockers 
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of the Splash, with which I repaired to the 
bluff, to ascertain who the intended visitors 
could be. 

**T suppose that boat bodes trouble to the 
camp,” said the leader. 

‘**T think it does, for it contains Mr. Parasyte 
and Deputy Sheriff Greene,” I replied, after 
examining the boat through the glass. 


CHAPTER XbY. 


IN WHICH ERNEST IS WAITED UPON BY A 
DEPUTY SHERIFF. - 


had no means of knowing the object 

of Mr. Parasyte’s. visit to Camp Fair 
Play — whether he was coming to make a 
treaty of peace, or to declare and carry on the 
war. The boat in which he was approaching 
was a hired one, rowed by the two men who 
worked for him. His force was sufficient to do 
us a great deal of mischief; and the questions 
as to what he would, and what he could do, 
were full of interest to us. Four men are a 
formidable force to any number of boys; and 
the fact that Sheriff Greene was one of the 
party added to the seriousness of the visitation. 

‘What can they do?” asked Vallington. 
** We can at least prepare for possibilities.” 

“They cap take the boats from us,” an- 
swered Bob Hale, “‘ and leave us here to be 
starved into submission.” 

**It would be awkward to be obliged to re- 
turn to the academy like whipped puppies; 
but I suppose we could be starved into it.” 

** We will look out for that,” I added. 

‘* How can you help it?” 

‘* Leave that to me,” I replied, as I hastened 
down to the landing-place, where I summoned 
my boatmen for service. 

We took the three row-boats out of the 
water, and carried them some distance from 
the shore, hiding them in the bushes. The 
Splash was too large to be carried far; but we 
took her out of the water, and put her high 
and dry on the’ island. A force of twenty 
students had been placed under my command, 
and with a little engineering we made easy 
work even of thesé heavy jobs. The rudder 
of the sail-boat was unshipped, and concealed, 
so that she would be useless to the invaders, if 
they attempted to carry her off. There was no 
fear that they would try to tow the scow back 
to Parkville; for in doing this their punish- 
ment would be too severe. 

Having accomplished my work, I returned 
to the headland where Vallington had his 
headquarters, just as Mr. Parasyte’s boat 
touched the shore below. 
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“We are all right now,” I remarked to the 
leader. 

‘* The boats are. secure — are they?” 

“They are.” 

“Very well, then we are ready to receive our 
visitors. I will appoint a committee of three 
to wait upon them and invite them to our 
headquarters.” 

Three students were detailed for this duty, 
and they descended the bluff. Mr. Parasyte 
and the deputy sheriff followed them up the 
bank, where Vallington was ready to receive 
them in state, supported by his officers. The 
parson had instructed the rebels to treat our 
visitors with the utmost politeness, and en- 
joined them not to insult or annoy Mr. Para- 
syte. This was good advice, for some of the 
boys would have been glad to duck him in the 
lake, or to subject him to other indignities, 
now that they had the power~to do so. 

The principal of the Parkville Liberal Insti- 
tute had doubtless been very angry when he 
returned to the school, and found that a 
“breaking away” had taken place; but he 
had cooled off during his passage over the 
lake, and now he looked troubled and anxious, 
rather than angry. As he walked towards the 
spot where the officers of the camp stood, he 
gazed curiously around him; but he said 
nothing. 

‘‘Vallington, I am very much surprised to 
find you with this party,” were the first words 
he spoke, as he discovered our leader, standing 
on his dignity, a little in advance of his sup- 
porters. 

*‘ Considering the circumstances, Mr. Para- 
syte, Iam not at all surprised to find myself 
here,” replied the parson. “If it were a mere 
frolic for the love of mischief, I should not be 
here. I presume you came on business, sir.” 

“On business!” exclaimed the principal, 
apparently taken aback by the remarks of 
Vallington. ‘‘I did come on business.” 

“You will oblige me by stating it, sir. I 
have been chosen the leader of this company, 
and I represent the students here assembled.” 

‘*My business is to order you back to the 
Institute,” continued Mr. Parasyte, becoming 
a little excited by the independent manner of 
.our leader. 

“In behalf of those whom I represent, I 
must decline to obey the order— at least for 
the present.” 

The eye of the deputy sheriff twinkled as he 
listened to these speeches. He seemed to re- 
gard the affair as a big joke, and to appreciate 
it accordingly. Though none of us had ever 
had any official relations with him, we knew 
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him as what all the people called “ a good fel- 
low,” witty, jovial, and never severe even in 
the discharge of his duties. It is more than 
probable that he knew Mr. Parasyte as the 
boys knew him, and despised him accord- 
ingly. At any rate, we judged from the ex- 
pression on his round face, that he was at 
heart on our side, however his official posi- 
tion might compel him to act. 

“Tam sorry, boys, that you have engaged 
in this rebellion, for it will not be pleasant for 
me to compel obedience,” continued Mr. Para- 
syte, struggling to repress his anger. 

“Tam sorry, also, that we have been com- 
pelled to take this unpleasant stand,” replied 
Vallington, with dignity. ‘If you are willing 
to hear it, sir, I should like to state the posi- 
tion of the boys in this matter. Perhaps the 


difficulty can be arranged; if it can, we will at 
once return to the Institute.” 

“Tf there are any real abuses, I am willing 
I will hear what you have 


to correct them. 
to say.” 

Vallington briefly rehearsed the grievances 
of the boys, and demanded that Thornton 
should be restored to all his privileges, with- 
out punishment, and that Mr. Hardy should 
be reéngaged. 

Mr. Parasyte turned red in the face, and bit 
his lips with anger and vexation. 

“Are you the principal of the Parkville 
Liberal Institute, or am I?” said he, when 
the parson had finished. 

“Neither of us, I think, as the matter now 
stands, sir.” 

‘*T see that you are determined to defy me,” 
added Mr. Parasyte. ‘*‘ You ask me to restore 
Thornton, without punishment of any kind. 
Are you aware that he assaulted me with a 
deadly weapon?” 

‘“We are aware that he defended himself 
when assaulted.” 

“Assaulted!” gasped Mr. Parasyte, astound- 
ed to hear his own act called by such a name. 
“Are you aware of the powers which the law 
lodges in the hands of the teacher?” 

“Tam.” 

“Thornton refused to obey me; and, at his 
uncle’s request, I intended to enforce obedience. 
It was my duty to do so.” 

““May I inquire, Mr. Parasyte, in what 
Thornton refused to obey you?” asked Val- 
lington, in the gentlest of tones. 

“T required him to apologize to Poodles 
privately, and to me publicly. He refused to 
do so.” 

“TI told Mr. Parasyte that I would apologize 
to him,” I interposed,.addressing our leader. 
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‘‘ That wasn’t enough,” replied the principal. 
‘At the time, sir, you knew Poodles had 

confessed that he alone was to blame for the 

affair on the pier. Thornton was innocent; 
and it had been fairly proved to you that he 
was innocent. Poodles himself assured you 
of the fact, and his evidence was fully con- 
firmed by Pearl. In the face of this over- 
whelming proof, you attempted to flog Thorn- 
ton into apologizing for that of which you knew 
he was not guilty. No boy with@ soul would 
submit to be flogged under such circumstances. 

I would not, and I have no respect for any fel- 

low that would. No boy was ever yet flogged 

in the Institute, and it was an outrage to at- 
tempt such a thing.” 

Vallington was quite eloquent, and Mr. Par- 
asyte actually quailed as he poured out his 
feelings in well-chosen words, and with an 
emphasis which forced their meaning home 
to the heart. The tyrant had gone too far to 
recede. He did what weak, low-minded men 
always do under such circumstances —he got 
furiously angry, and delivered himself in 
abusive terms. He declared that Poodles and 
Pearl had been frightened into their confes- 
sion, and persisted in saying that I had caused 
the quarrel on the pier. 

‘* But it is no use to reason with you. I am 
going to compel obedience now. If you will 
not mind, I shall make you mind,” foamed he, 
stamping the ground in his rage. 

‘*We have nothing to say, sir, except that 
we shall defend ourselves from assaults of all 
kinds,” added Vallington. 

‘Assaults! How dare you use that word to 
me! I am in the lawful exercise of my author- 
ity as the principal of the Parkville Libegal 
Institute. You were committed to my care 
by your parents, and I shall do my duty by 
you. As to Thornton, his case shall be settled 
by the court. Mr. Green, you have a warrant 
for his arrest.” 

“Yes, I have,” replied the deputy sheriff, 
with a broad grin. 

“That’s the boy,” continued Mr. Parasyte, 
furiously, as he pointed to me. 

My companions were evidently disconcerted, 
as I certainly was, by this action of Mr. Para- 
syte. They had got up the rebellion on my 
account directly, though indirectly on their 
own, and it would be a sad defeat to have me 
carried off by an officer of the law. Mr. Green 
walked up to me, still wearing his smiling face. 

‘Well, Ernest, I am sorry for you; but I 
suppose I must do my duty. I have a warrant 
for your arrest.” 

“T shall not resist,” I replied. 
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‘** You shall have fair play.” 

‘**That’s all I want.” 

‘*T am sorry to take you away,” he added, in 
a low tone; ‘‘ for, between you and me, I think 
the boys have the rights of the matter; but I 
can’t help serving the warrant.” 

“Put him in irons, Mr. Greene. He is a 
violent fellow,” said Mr. Parasyte, savagely. 

**T shall not do that,” replied the sheriff. ‘‘I 
can handle him without any irons.” 

‘* Mr. Greene,” interposed Vallington, ‘“ will 
you allow me to look at your warrant?” 

“‘ Certainly, if you want to.” 

‘Don’t do it, Mr. Greene!” shouted Mr. 
Parasyte. 

** Don’t be so grouty, sir. The young gen- 
tleman may see it, if he wants to do so,” re- 
plied the sheriff, with a broad grin on his fat 
face, as he handed the warrant to the parson. 
*«T don’t belong to your school, Mr. Parasyte, 
and I suppose I can do as I please.” 

The principal bit his lip again; and Valling- 
ton glanced at the legal document. 

‘This warrant speaks about ‘our county of 
Adieno,’ ” said the leader. ‘‘Are you aware, 


Mr. Greene, that this island is not in the 
county of Adieno?” 
“No! Isn’t it, though?” laughed the sheriff. 
“‘It certainly is not,” added Vallington, re- 


turning the warrant to the sheriff. 

“What odds does that make?” demanded 
Mr. Parasyte, angrily. ‘‘ The offence was 
committed in Adieno county.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the sheriff. “I 
don’t want to do anything that isn’t lawful. 
It may be right to take him here; but I’m not 
sure, you see.” 

“‘ That is absurd, Mr. Greene! ” 

“« T haven’t been a deputy sheriff but about six 
months, and I’m not fully posted yet. We'll 
go back to Parkville, and if I find it’s all right, 
I'll come over and arrest Ernest to-morrow. 
That will be soon enough.” 

Mr. Greene seemed to be the happiest person 
on the island; and Mr. Parasyte was so angry 
he could hardly contain himself. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MY FRIEND DE LA VERNY. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 
I. 


’ ONSIEUR CAMILLE DE LA VERNY 


is a gentleman who, for some years past, 
has pursued the quiet. life of a teacher of the 
French language in a young ladies’ school 
near the city of New York. He is a great- 
mustached, dark-complexioned man, with a 
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high, intellectual forehead, and a most gracious 
demeanor. In the mountains of Kabilia, in 
Africa, he had the misfortune to lose his left 
arm, many years ago; but he is still a crack 
huntsman and fisherman, and a devoted lover 
of the woods and waters. He can handle a 
gun much better with his one hand than 
Ican with my two. As to his other accom- 
plishments, it would take me a long time to 
tell them all: he is learned in medicine, and 
can prescribe wisely for human ills; he is an 
amateur chemist, and forever making experi-. 
ments in science, and constructing curious 
apparatus, with his right hand, to illustrate 
theories in heat, and: such things:.in fact, he 
has so many accomplishments, that one needs 
to be his friend a long time before he gets to 
know half of what Mons. Camille can do. 
Sometimes I visit him at the Institute. His 
room is profusely littered with bottles, curious 
lamps, philosophical apparatus, and nameless 
scientific rubbish, so that it looks very much 
like some old alchemist’s den — only there is 
a nice white bed in it, and monsieur himself, 
whose sunny face is anything but a pattern of 
the grim seeker after the philosopher's stone. 
Sometimes he comes to town, and we go out 
to dinner at a French restaurant, a stone’s 
throw from my office. And so, in one way 
and another, Mons. \De la Verny has told me 
a great many interesting little stories from his 
life, — which has been a most eventful one, full 
of fierce adventure with lions and tigers in 
Africa, encounters in battle in France, impris- 
onments and escapes, and latterly of hunting- 
life in this country. I mean to relate to our 
boys and girls, once in a while, some of Mons. 
Camille’s experiences; and to-day I will tell 
how he dealt with a gendarme one fine day. 
Mons. Camille was at that time secret agent 
of the Secret Society of La Mariane — an or- 
ganization opposed to the rule of Louis Napo- 
leon, the present Emperor of France, but at 
that time its President only. He travelled 
about the country continually, holding meet- 
ings at night with his fellows, in woods, 
ravines, and grottos. In October, 1851, he had 
occasion to walk one day to the town of St. 
Nasaire, in the Department of Var, to settle 
some dissensions that had arisen in that quar- 
ter. He had left his mule at the border of 
Var, and proceeded on foot. The distance 
was only about ten miles, and he anticipated 
no danger. About ten o’clock in the morning, 
as he was following a road skirting the base 
of a mountain, a mounted gendarme rode up 
to him, and cried, “Halt!” Camille stopped, 
for a pistol was pointed at his head. ' 
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“Have you a passport, monsieur?” asked 

the gendarme. 

+I have,” was the polite reply; and he 
handed the officer a passport which he had 
obtained in Marseilles, under an assumed 
name, as a commercial agent. 

“Bosh!” said the gendarme, handing back 
the paper; ‘‘I know who youare. Your name 
is not Le Brun; you are M. De la Verny, and 
we have a standing order to arrest you. You 
come with me!” 

“You are much mistaken,” said Camille? 

“Very well. If I chance to be mistaken, we 
will let you go.” 

Camille reflected; there was no help for it. 
Finally he said, — 

‘‘T am ready, sir —I follow you.” 

‘*No, no,” said the gendarme; ‘‘walk in front. 
I will follow you!” 

_Camille had no alternative, and he walked 
on, with a polite bow. So they proceeded 
through a wild country, the officer’s pistol 
steadily pointing at our friend’s head, ready 
to put a bullet through it if he should dare to 
make a break for some gloomy gorge or moun- 
tain path by the way. But Camille felt that 
he must escape, or run the risk of being hung. 
So he set his wits to work. He began to talk 
to the gendarme — to tell stories that made the 
woods ring with laughter; and few men can 
tell stories like Camille. This required him 
often to walk sidewise or backwards; and 
suddenly he stumbled over a big stone in his 
way, as if by accident, and pretended to have 
sprained his ankle. 

The gendarme tried hard to convince his 
prisoner that he could walk — but it was in 
vain; he had finally to take Camille upon his 
horse. 

Such a clumsy business as Cafffille made of 
getting on that horse! The gendarme got 
quite out of patience with him. He fell on 
the ground twice, and the second time came 
near getting his brains knocked out under the 
horse’s feet. Consequently the third effort was 
a success; and the pair rode on. 

They soon reached the ridge of a second 
mountain. About a thousand feet below rose 
still another mountain, surmounted by a gray, 
massive, perpendicular rock, that seemed at 
once to invite and defy the ascent of human 
feet. “If I can reach that rock,” thought 
Camille, “I am safe.” ; 

The desperate moment had come. Camille 
drew a pin from his coat and thrust it deep 
into the horse’s back, — it was cruel, but it was 
to save his own life, —the horse became un- 
manageable,’ and while the gendarme’s hands 
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were busily occupied with the reins, his pris- 
oner snatched the pistol from the officer’s side, 
dropped to the ground with the agility of a 
gymnast; and hurrah! for the woods and 
liberty! 

‘*T have no doubt,” said Mons. De la Verny, 
in telling me this, “‘ that Monsieur le Gendarme 
felt very much like a dog whose bone has been 
taken from his mouth.” 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
NIGHT HOWLEBS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


NY oped have probably all heard of the hyena, 
an animal which inhabits Africa, and is 
also found in Middle and Southern Asia. It is 
remarkable for its fierce yet cowardly disposi- 
tion, as also for its repulsive appearance and 
revolting habits. It frequently preys upon car- 
rion, and is so much of a “ scavenger ” that it 
is said to be among animals what the vulture 
is among birds. It is not afraid of the lion or 
the tiger; and sometimes it approaches camps 
in the night time, and inflicts deep gashes on 
the bodies of persons asleep. It lives upon 
the most disgusting food, and is even said to 
dig up the dead bodies of man and beast, and 
devour them. For this reason the natives of 
the countries it inhabits regard it as a myste- 
rious and dreadful creature, and have made it 
the subject of many superstitions. 

I once heard a story about a hyena which 
was prowling around a house at dark, and hav- 
ing caught sight of an open door, it drew near, 
and with unusual boldness stole slyly in. There 
were some tallow candles lying in the room, ~ 
which the nocturnal intruder devoured with 
great relish. After it had finished its meal to 
its satisfaction, it hid itself in a dark corner of 
the apartment. Before long the owner of the 
room entered it, in order to retire for the night, 
wholly unconscious that the sanctity of his 
bed-chamber had been so ruthlessly invaded. 
A gust of wind blew out his light, and as he 
turned to relight it, he thought he caught a 
glimpse of something shining in a distant cor- 
ner of the room. He looked steadily in that 
direction, and saw that they were a pair of 
eyes, bright as two fiery coals; but to what 
sort of creature they belonged he could not 
imagine. 

He was very much startled, but went quietly 
to the door, closed it securely after him, and 
procured lights and companions. Then he 
returned to his room, and as the attacking 
party looked cautiously around, they soon 
descried the hyena crouching in the corner, 
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and looking like a guilty thing. At first it 
tried to slink away out of sight; but, finding 
it had got into pretty close quarters, it turned 
upon the party, snarling savagely. However, 
it was soon despatched, and the candles proved 
its last meal. 

The voice of the hyena is not very pleasant 
music to the ears of residents in foreign coun- 
tries, for it is harsh and frightful. It could 
easily take the premium among ‘“‘ Night Howl- 
ers” for its discordant cries. There is one 
species, called “‘ The Laughing Hyena,” which 
makes a sound that strikingly resembles the 
human laugh. 

Though the residents in India are fortu- 
nately not annoyed by the howls of these re- 
pulsive creatures, their ears are assailed nightly 
by the cries of another kind of animal, which 
more than fills the hyena’s place in the depart- 
ment of music. It is the jackal —a creature 
whose musical abilities no one would call in 
question if he had once heard it give a “ con- 
cert!” It certainly has a voice of great com- 
pass, as well as much strength of lungs; and it 
is a pity that it never attends singing schools, 
so as to give due care to its cultivation! It 
would probably make astonishing progress in 
the science of music, and finally surpass all 
other “‘ night howlers ” in its dismal yells. Yet 
in spite of these fine natural talents of the 
jackals, their concerts never draw admiring 
audiences. The only opinions expressed in 
regard to them are those of detestation; and 
when night has closed in, and the jackals get 
fairly started in their melodies, such expres- 
sions as the following are common from their 
auditors : — 

“‘ Those dreadful jackals! What a noise they 
make! and how unendurable their outcries! 
Cannot they be driven away?” 

What a pity that these well-meaning musi- 
cians are not better appreciated! I wonder 
that their feelings are never hurt by the treat- 
ment they receive from those to whom they 
would prove that ‘‘ music hath charms.” It 
certainly is not ¢hezr kind of music, however. 

Jackals are very numerous throughout the 
East. They are animals of a tawny color, and 
resemble a dog both in size and appearance. 
However, their tails are much shorter, and 
consist of not much more thana stump. They 
are great cowards; a slight noise will make 
them run, and they venture forth only at night. 
They live in caves and excavations in the 
earth, and keep closely concealed during the 
day. If by any chance a jackal is caught out 
in open daylight, he will scamper off as if for 
dear life. As he skulks away, with his stump 





of a tail between his legs, he presents a very 
sneaking appearance, as if ashamed that human 
eyes had seen him. Ofall the animals in India, 
the jackal seems the most contemptible. 

One day, as we were riding, we passed by a 
broad plain destitute of trees and shrubs, and 
were very much amused by a jackal which 
happened to be crossing it. As soon as it 
caught sight of us, it ran as fast as its legs 
could carry it until it was-out of view. It had 
such a sneaking manner, — as if it could not bear 
the light of day, nor to be seen by honest people. 

These creatures prowl around dwellings at 
night, and make havoc among the fruit and 
poultry. They never dare to attack man, 
though they have been said to carry off in- 
fants when pressed by hunger. 

They fairly make night hideous with their 
dismal howls. The cry of the jackal is unlike 
anything which children in America ever heard. 
It is a prolonged howl, which rises and falls in 
a monotone, and is constantly repeated. Fancy 
a full chorus of these howls resounding round 
your dwelling in the stillness of night, and 
you can imagine what pleasant music it must 
be. Until one gets accustomed to the sound, 
it is impossible to sleep. So it is not a won- 
der, after all—is it?—that the jackal concerts 
are not better appreciated. 

Not being endowed with a ‘“‘ good ear” for 
music, the tawny creatures seem blissfully un- 
conscious of the fearful discords they make, 
and they howl away as if they thought it fun. 
Why they should make such outcries at night 
is known only to themselves. Perhaps they 
feel that the music is in them, and they must 
let it out for the benefit of the community. 

But whatever conceited opinions ¢key may 
hold, it is ngyertheless certain that the person 
who is compelled to listen to a “jackal con- 
cert,” when he is trying to go to sleep, is truly 
a fit subject for sympathy. 


SEA THINGS. — UROHINS. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ERMEN are made familiar by many fab- 

ulous accounts; and every land boy who 
has been down the harbor has noticed the sea- 
buoys that are left to ‘‘ watch” anchors and 
lobster-pots, and keep sailors off the rocks; 
but there is an “urchin” not so well known, 
that we find under the shelving rocks and 
sometimes thrown upon the beach. His book- 
name is Echinus, with a hard ck, from the 
Greek for hedgehog, because his back is cov- 
ered with thorns, unlike our vertebrates, who 
have their sfines inside. 
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The urchin is a sort of animated chestnut 
burr, a sphere flattened on one side, in the 
centre of which is the mouth. The family to 
which he belongs is one of the F. F. Vie’s — 
the first families in 7#fe — the radiata, a very 
ancient people, whose organs are all arranged 
symmetrically around their mouth, as if that 
were the most important thing in the world. 
Animal nature had only learned to count five 
when they were invented, and brains had not 
come into use. The star-fish, so called, is own 
cousin to the urchin, and shows the same 
fondness of nature for the number five. 

The shells of the echinus, after the death of 
the animal, shed off their spines, and are then 
known as sea-eggs, and are sometimes very 
pretty; for at the base of every thorn is a 
smooth tubercle, on which the spine was 
jointed, and moved freely by means of an 
external skin that covered the shell in life. 
Hold up the empty shell to the light and look 
through it, and you will see the radiate struc- 
ture very distinctly. Five double lines of 
perforations run from the middle of the back 
to the edge of the shell, at equal distances, 
like the spokes of a wheel, the holes matched 
in pairs, and becoming smaller as they ap- 
proach the centre. Through these openings 
the living animal thrusts out hundreds of arms 
finer than hairs; and on the flattened side are 
many more, larger, and spread at the outer 
end like a boy’s ‘“‘sucker.” With these he ac- 
complishes his slow navigation in his native 
element, and can even turn himself over, if 
you lay him on his back, by a display of more 
science than you would imagine his riddled 
skull to hold. His first move is to lay down 
the spines on one side and erect them on the 
other. This gives him a decided tilt in the 
way he would go. Then he throws out his 
guy-ropes as far as he can reach, makes fast 
by their suckers, and hauls taut on them. 
This brings him up a little farther, when he 
throws out another set beyond the first, and 
repeats the operation till the centre of gravity 
falls outside of his base, and he with it, right 
side up, that is, nose down. 

Half the diameter of the flattened side of the 
urchin is without shell, a flexible membrane: 
in the centre of it is his five-toothed mouth, 
the crowns of the teeth coming together in a 
little ivory cone, making a mouth at once 
conical and comical. Between the bases of 
the teeth are five loose bones, notched to pre- 
vent slipping, and running at right angles 
_ With the teeth into five little bone staples on 
the lip of the shell where the membrane joins 
it and hides this curious arrangement. Sup- 
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ported on these beams are five slender arches 
sprung inward, giving leverage to the muscles 
that control the teeth. 

The gender of the echinus might puzzle the 
grammarians, as the creature is of both sexes, 
being father and mother to all its little urchins. 
Its ovaries are five, or rather five pairs, reddish 
and large, giving the animal such a tempting 
look to the hungry man that he falls to and 
eats urchins like a Fejee Islander. 

The creature is of retiring habits, seldon 
leaving the shady covert of some weedy rock, 
where you-will find him, by wading at low 
water, standing head down, as it might seem, 
for whichever way his support may be, his 
mouth is always under him. When he comes 
into society, it is much against his will, being 
driven to it by stress of weather; and sucha 
slow traveller is he, that if thrown far up by 
the waves,.there is no hope of his return, un- 
less some kindly walker will toss him in again. 
The specimens which I studied, placed in salt 
water in a common wash-bowl, would spend 
two or three hours in making the circuit of 
their narrow prison; but these might have 
moved slower from the dejection of their 
spirits. In size it is common to find them 
from a‘half inch to two inches and a half in 
diameter; in color, some of a reddish brown, 
with coarse spines channelled lengthwise, or, 
as a book would say, longitudinally striated, 
and some with finer green thorns, justifying 
very well the comparison to a chestnut burr. 


SUITED TO A T. 


HE very common expression, ‘‘ To suit or 

fit to a T,” — that is, to suit exactly, to fit 
perfectly, — is said to be derived from the so- 
called T-square, a peculiar sort of ruler, having 
a cross-piece at one end, which gives it the 
shape of a capital T. This instrument is much 
used by architects and mechanical draughts- 


men in drawing their plans. By placing the 
cross-piece against the straight edge of a 
drawing-board, and drawing the pencil along 
the edge of the upright ruler, a true perpen- 
dicular line is insured, while a true right angle 
can be made by continuing the line along the 
edge of the adjacent horizontal arm. Parallel 
lines are also made by means of the cross- 
piece, which is sometimes arranged so as to be 
set at different angles. As the T-square is 
often used to test the accuracy with which 
lines and angles have been ‘drawn, it is alto- 
gether probable that the proverbial phrase, 
“ Suited to a T,” refers to, and originated in, 
this fact. W. 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


An ALLEGORY. 


(CONCLUDED. } 


Ang. (Stepping back.) The world has con- 
quered, and the angels weep. 
Ter. (Leading Hernia of.) Now, drink thy 
fill of Pleasure’s cup. (Exeunt.) 
Ang. O gilded temple where the thousands 
throng, 
Where Fashion holds her court, and Pride her 
sway, 
Within thy halls what dens and pitfalls lie, 
Wherein the young and innocent may fall. 
O Hermia, not all these tinsel toys 
Can satisfy the longings of thy soul! 


[Enter HermiA, hastily, followed by A¥FFLIC- 
TION, who touches her, and by TERRANIA. ] 


O misery! How dark the tide of woe 

Rolls in upon my soul! Amid the feast, 

The revel, and the dance, Affliction came, 

And still pursues me with her chilling touch. 
Aff. Disease, and death, and poverty, and 

shame 

Spare not the giddy dwellers in yon isle. 

To all I go; to rich as well as poor; 

To high and low. (Touches her again.) 

Her. O, touch me not again; thy hand is 
cold; 

I shrink and tremble in thy cold presence, 
Af. Yet am I not the minister of woe. 
Ang. No, Hermia, not of woe. She comes 

to guide 

Thy wandering steps from folly, sin, and 

sense, 

From Pleasure’s Isle to yonder home of Peace. 


Semi-CuHorus. 


Turn thee, Hermia, turn thy prow 
From the wiles that lure thee now. 
Sin and sense thy soul defile — 
Haste to yonder peaceful isle. 
Joys that die not wait thee there; 
Pleasures holy thou shalt share. 


Zer. Nay, Hermia, give not thyself to frigid 
gloom. 
Eat, drink, be merry while you may. 
Ang. On that fair Isle of Peace stand Truth 
and Love, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity to welcome thee. 
Her. Whither shallI go? (Looks from one 
to the other.) 
Zer. Thou hast tasted of the cup they drink 
In Pleasure’s Isle, and know’st how sweet it is. 
Her. I go with you. (AFFLICTION fouches 
her again.) 





My blood freezes again at that cold touch. 
I cannot go. 
Ter. Come, drown thy woes in feast.and 
revel now, 
And warm thy blood with ruby wine. 


[Zuter ANGEL OF DEATH, én dlack.] 


Death. “‘ This night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee.” 
Her. (Shrinking back.) O, touch me not, 
dark spirit of the night, 
Nor nearer come, for I am young and fair. 
Death. I dwell in Pleasure’s Isle, and every- 
where; 
I mingle in the giddy dance and feast, 
With young and old. 


Cnorus. 


Nor young nor fair Death’s dart can spare, 
But strikes the bright and gay; 
The rich and poor alike are sure 
To meet him in their way. 
(Zxit ANGEL OF DEATH.) 


Ang. Come to the Isles of Peace. 
Ter. As surely there as here Death’s shafl 
will fly. 
Come, Hermia, come. 
fright 
Thy longing heart, but listen to the song 
Of Pleasure’s votaries. 
Her. Affliction smites me, and Death’s angel 
stands 
In Pleasure’s courts. 
Zer. And in the Isles of Peace she lurks. 
Ang. In Pleasure’s Isle she wears her mantle 
black, 
But there she wears her mantle white. 
While here she is a quaking skeleton, 
Lo, there she is a white-robed angel. 
Ter. Come, Hermia, waste not Pleasure’s 
golden hours. 
Her. Down, down, vain thoughts! 
ye out! 
Forever and forever shall the home 
Of Peace be my home. 
Zer. No, Hermia. Listen to the melody 
That floats across the summer sea. » 
Her. I will hear no more! Get thee behind 
me, 
Thou Spirit of Evil! Turn our bark’s prow 
Towards the Isles of Peace. 
Ter. Hear, Hermia. 


Let not this phantom 


I cast 


Cuorus (from FF to PP, to denote the re- 
ceding from the Isle). 
How brightly, how gayly 
The revel goes on! 
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Our life is for pleasure 
And care must be gone. 

How brightly, how gayly 
The dance whirls along! 

Eat, drink, and be merry, 
And join in the song! 


Ang. Behold the Isles of Peace, O Hermia, 
And listen to their song. 


Cuorus (from PP to FF, to denote the ap- 
proach to the Isle). 


Life is not a dream of pleasure; 
Let it not in folly flow; 

Fill with truth and love the measure 
Of thy years on earth below. 

There's a joy in holy living 
Earthly toys can never yield, 

Hope and peace the faithful giving, 
Ne’er to sin and sense revealed. 


Ter. Go not there! ’Tis cold, and dull, and 
stupid. \ 
Her. I see fair lawns and shaded glens and 
groves ; 
Yet not a palace rears its towering height, 
Gold-crowned and glittering with shining gems ; 
But plain and modest is the mansion where 
Its people dwell. 
Ang. But this is solid gold, while Pleasure’s 
domes 
Are nought but tinsel, and her shining gems 
But drops of water, which the rising sun 
Will carry off in mist and vapor. 
Ter. Come, Hermia. 
Her. Fierce drives the storm, and whither 
shall I go? 
Ter. With me, with me, to Pleasure’s happy 
isle. 
Aug. No,no! O Hermia, beware her wiles! 


(Tableau. — TERRANIA, leading HERMIA of, 
but restrained by ANGELICA.) 


Corus. 

Loud roars the thunder, loud the blast, 
And vivid lightnings flash ; 

The billows of Temptation’s storm 
Around thee madly dash. 

Look up, O Pilgrim, o’er Life’s sea, 
And nobly breast the wave!" 

Then Hope shall light thy darkened way, 
And Faith thy bark shall save. 


Her. (Looking up.) O Father, save thy 
tempted child, 
And still the tempest o’er me sweeping! 
Semi-Cnorus. 
O Father, source of light and love, 
Look down in mercy from above, 





Upon Thy weak and erring child, 
By tempests tossed, by sin defiled. 
O give her faith to rest on Thee, 
And thus her soul from sin set free. 


Her. O nowI’m strong. A power not mine 
own 
Upholds and guides me o’er the billowy sea. 


[Zuter Fartu, with the Bible in her hand.] 


Faith. I am thy pilot; and behold this 
chart. 
From every peril safe, I’ll guide thy bark 
: (TERRANIA shrinks back.) 
To peaceful havens, to eternal rest. 
(Points to the Book.) 
Here every rock and shoal of life 
Is fairly marked. 
Ang. The storm is over, and the billows 
sink; 
The sun of Truth now lights thee on thy way, 
And gently ’mid the Isles of Peace thy bark 
Glides swiftly onward. 
(Repeat chorus, “ Peaceful flows the holy 
life.”) 


[Enter Hope with chaplet of white flowers.) 


Her. Ah, now I’m happy, now I’m lifted up 
Above this world’s corrupting cares and joys; 
And earth and life more beautiful have grown 
Because they are the stepping-stones of bliss 
In higher life and purer realms beyond 
My journey’s end. (Zo Horge§ Bright angel, 

thou hast come 
At last, to glad me with thy presence. 

Hope. To all who truly seek me do I come; 

For all who fill their hearts with truth and 
love 

I weave a chaplet of unfading flowers. 

Yet not before, O Hermia, could I come 

To thee, while yet thy mind was filled with 
pride : 

Of worldly station, and with vanity and sin. 

But when Affliction and the victory won 

O’er dark Temptation’s mustering hosts 

My welcome had prepared, I came. 

Her. For me, then, hast thou woven that 

bright crown? 

Hope. For thee, O Hermia, if thou art 

faithful 
To the end. 


[Znter Penury.] 


Her. Who art thou, so gloomy, sad, and 
pale? 
Pen. A wanderer, banished from the hearts 
of all; 
With none to love me, and with none to speak 
A pleasant word to cheer my sinking soul. 
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Her. Where is thy home? 
Pen. I have no home. Cold, hungry, and 
forlorn, 
I wander lonely o’er this earth so fair. 


[Znter CHARITY.] 


Her. Why art thou here? 

Char. To be thine opportunity, Hermia ; 
To enable thee to wrest from heaven 
An attribute of angels. 

Pen. Forsaken, homeless, whither shall I 

go 
In search of human sympathy? No friend 
Have I on whose warm heart I may repose. 
Her. (Clasping the hand of Penury.) I will 
be thy friend, and feed, and clothe, 
And shelter thee. 
‘ Faith. (Reading from the Book.) “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

Her. (To Cuarity.) This was thy mission, 

then? 

Char. This, and more; to plant within thine 

heart 
All pure affections, and to raise thy soul 
Above thy human passions, — envy, pride, 
And malice, — and enable thee to — 

Faith. (Reading.) “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Ang. Now jpyous speeds thy bark upon its 

way. 

Her. And all the perils of the ocean passed 
I pray. 

Ang. (Pointing.) Not yet, for yonder is the 

dangerous shoal 
Of Pride. Behold what wrecks around it lie. 

Her. What saith the chart? _ 

Faith. (Reading.) “If a man think him- 
self to be something when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself.” 

Ang. (Pointing.) And there‘the whirlpool 

of the Love of Self 
Whose unseen currents thither drift thy bark. 

Her. What shall I do? 

' Fatth. (Reading.) “Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you.” 

Char. Do this, and I will safely guide thy 

bark, 

Through all these currents. I will save thee 
from 

That fearful maelstrom; but confide in me. 

Ang. And farther on, so distant ’tis a speck 

Upon the ocean, lies the gloomy Isle — 
A desert black — of Despondency. 
Around it clustered are Indifference, 

And Coldness, Apathy, and Indolence, 
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Hope. But I will save thee if thou lay fast 
hold 
Upon the promises. 
Ang. Though perils beset thee on every 
hand, 
From all shall this angel band preserve thee. 
Faith. (Reading.) ‘‘ He that endureth to the 
end shall be saved.” 
Her. Now all goes'well. The Isles of Peace, 
I see, 
Are ever near. Their balmy gales still come 
From off the shore with perfume laden. 
Ang. But Pleasure’s gilded domes are out of 
sight. 
Faith. Resist the evil, and ’twill flee from 
thee. 
Ang. ’Tis well with thee, O Hermia. 


CuHorvus. 


Gently o’er the peaceful sea, 
Calmed by faith and holy love, 

Glides thy bark, from peril free, 
Lighted by the Light above. 


[Znter ANGEL oF DEATH, #2 white.) 


Her. (Looking forward.) And now my 
pilgrimage is nearly over. 
Behold, in darkness deep and black, a light 
Gleams: brightly through an opening vista 
there. 
Death. I come again, O Hermia. 
Her. I fear thee not; thou wear’st thy man- 
tle white. 
Death. (Pointing.) Behold my broad do- 
main in darkness shrouded! 
Her. But there’s a pathway fringed with 
dazzling light 
Through all its gloom. To thee I bend sub- 
missive, (Kneels.) 
And yield this life to Him who gave it. 
Faith. (Reads.) ‘‘O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 


(Tableau. — The ANGEL oF Deratu fouches 
Hernia. Hope dilaces the chaplet on her head. 
Faitn, Horr, amd CHARITY intertwine their 
arms, and point upward. ANGELIA gazes 
at Hermia, and Terran shrinks back.) 


Frnat Cuorus. 


All hail, all hail, thou conquering soul, 
Triumphant over death! 

And speed thy way to heavenly courts 
As fails the mortal breath! 

Arise, arise! through endless years 
Of bliss in glory shine; 

And shout for joy, angelic host, 
That one redeemed is thine! 
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NAUTIOAL DEFINITIONS — Ooncluded. 


HEN a spencer or spanker slides on a 

gaff with rings or hoops, the ropes 
which are used to haul it in to the mast are 
the brails. That by which the sail is spread 
is called an out-haul. Two ropes, one on each 
side of the ship, running from the spanker or 
spencer-gaff down to the rails, are termed 
vangs. Ropes extended along the yard for 
the sailors to stand upon when they reef or 
furl the sails, are called foot-ropes. Short 
lines which drop down to hold them up, are 
stirrups, 

A flat, plaited rope used to tie up the sail to 
the yard when it is furled, is a gasket. ‘‘ Pass- 
ing the gasket,” is a sea term which comes 
from the fact that the gasket is wound around 
the yard by one sailor, and then handed to the 
next one. The bunt-gasket is a kind of net- 
work of ropes which secures the middle or 
bunt of the sail. 

Now, look at a ship, or the picture of one, 
and remember the terms fore, main, and miz- 

,zen, as relating to the three masts, or any sail 
or rope considered by its position fore and aft, 
and then apply to it the four terms, implying 
its up and down place, — 

Royal, 

Top-gallant, 

Top, — 
and simple name, mast, spar, or rope, and you 
will know something about a ship. Any rope, 
sail, or mast below the top on the fore-mast 
will have the simple prefix ‘‘ fore,” as fore- 
mast, fore-sail, fore-shroud, fore-stay, &c. 
Anything connected with the top-mast will 
have that specific name, as main-top-sail, 
main-top-mast back-stay, and so on to the 
highest pajnt of the ship. 


———_s—_—— 


A Joxe. —If you are walking with a friend 
near a flagstaff, and wish to play him a joke, 
say to him, ‘‘ Do you know that that flagstaff 


is not going to be there any longer?” When 
he says, ‘‘ Why?” answer him, “Because it is 
long enough now.” G. 'F.. T. 
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BASE BALL. 


CHARTER Oaks vs. Pequots. — The Char- | 
ter Oaks and Pequots met on the 17th of June 
at New Haven for a continuance of the match- 
game played for the championship of the State 
of Connecticut. In the evening the cheer- 
ing news that the Charters had beaten the 
Pequots was telegraphed Hartford-wise, stat- 
ing that the score stood, ‘‘ Charter Oaks, 28; 
Pequots, 27.” But, alas! in an hour the tables 
were turned. The true score was ‘“ Pequots, 
28; Charter Oaks, 27.” It will be readily seen 
that the clubs are well matched, and of course 
great interest was manifested in the decisive 
game. By a mutual agreement between the 
clubs, at New Haven, on the 26th instant, 
were the time and place decided to play the 
third game. Assembled at New Haven were 
the two clubs and their friends. The game 
came to a sudden termination by the rain fall- 
ing in torrents before the two innings had 
been finished. The score stood, Charter Oaks 
10, with but two outs; Pequots 8, with three 
outs. The players must needs wait until July 3 
for the result to be known. The game at that 
time came to a close by giving the champion- 
ship to the Pequots. The Charter Oaks have 
determined to regain their lost honors by or- 
ganizing a new nine and challenging the New 
Londonites. LESLIE. 


BasE BALL MATCH BETWEEN THE UPTONS 
AND THE SOMERSETS. — The game was played 
on Boston Common for the championship of 
New England and the silver ball. The Som- 
ersets were victorious, as they generally are, 
and beat by two; the score being, at the end 
of the ninth innings, 25 to 27. The odds were 
against the Somersets. Manchester, the junior 
champion short-stop, had left the club, and, 
besides, two second nine-men played. 

H. B. R. 


Tue DovusLep Cor. — Half fill a glass with 
water, and put a coin of any denomination in 
it; cover the glass with a plate, upon which 
place one hand while you hold the glass with 
the other; turn the glass upside down, so that 
none of the water may escape; place it on a 
table, and you will see the coin at the bottom 
larger than it is in reality, and another of the 
natural size a little above it. 

ARTIE CRAYTON. 


— Base BALL, it appears from a recent 
death caused by over-exertion in this exciting 
game, may be carried too far, as almost any 
good thing may. 
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ANSWERS. . 

628. Brazoria. 629. (Beer in G straight) — 
Behring Strait. 630. Lima. 631. Buenos 
Ayres. 632. Santiago. 633. Angostura. 634. 
Matamoras. 635. San Luis Potosi. 636. Ac- 
apulco. 637. Tehuantepec. 638. La Puebla. 
639. Buena Vista. 640. Alvarado. 641. Fool. 
642. Heat-hen. 643. Rasp-berry. 644. S (peak) 
(knot) (Eve) (Love) (tea) (he) a (bee) (cent), 
(4) (eye) t (eye) (sun) just — Speak not evil 
of the absent, for it is unjust. . 645. Dangers. 
646. Coat. 647. H-ouse. 648. T-ale. 649. 
T-rap. 650. P-Ike. 651. H-old. 652. B-rook. 
653. F-rank. 654. S-teal. 655. S-tern. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


656. 


ENIGMA. 
658. It is composed of 27 letters. 
The 20, 3, 13, 21, 4, 11, 26 is an old soldier. 
The 15, 2, 27 is an enemy. 
The 24, 6, 18, 16, 5 is strength. 


The 22, 19, 10, 23, 12, 25, 7, 8 is to decrease. 


The 1, 14, 9, 17 is a journey. 


The whole is a saying. Ros Roy. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
‘659. My first is in cake, but not in roll; 
My second in fire, but not in coal; 
My third in fall, but not in spring; 
My fourth in call, but not in ring; 
My fifth in air, but not in light; 
My sixth in strength, but not in might; 
My seventh in new, but not in old; 
My eighth in heat, but not in coid; 
My ninth in fry, but not in bake; 
My whole a very beautiful lake. 
JostaH TRINKLE. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHANGING HEApDs. 

660. Take off the head of a masculine, and 
give another, which will make him a large 
bundle. 661. Change again, and it will be a 
valley. 662. Change again, and it will be 
healthy. 663. Change again, and it will be 
ready to sell. 664. Change again, and it will 
be a strong wind. 665. Change again, and 
make. it a story. 666. Change again, and 


make it the name of a college. 667. Change 
again, and make it throw out. 
again, and make it white. 


rs 


668. Change 
OScEOLA. 


REBUS. 


08 


DovusBLE AcRosTIC, 

In which the initials and finals form something 

very scarce at the present time : — 
670. 1. Afish. 2. A territory. 
4. Akind of meat. 5. A period. 


3. To quiet. 
6. To raise. 
ERIE. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

671. A gin saw. 672. Slat. 673. Bashaw. 
674. So age. 675. M. Carrion. 676. A hen’ 
and hos. H. R. 
Towns AND CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

77. Old Nat. 678. Been Read. 679. To 
nab rogue. 680. Vine shall. 681. O, I spot! 
682. In care. 683. I nod, Sam. 684. Dan 
Rove. 685. O, rob rat. 686. Need not. 687. 
Roved. Wiwe AWAKE. 

CHARADE. 
688. My first is an animal, 
Tried, trusty, and true; 
My second is welcome, 
In water, going through; 
My whole will give wisdom 
And knowledge to you. 
Curr CLIPPER. 
BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks in each sentence with the 
same word transposed : — 

689. It was —— before he finished the ——- 

690. She —— that it was ——. 

691. He went with his to get the —. 

692. One of his —— wrote to him with ——. 

Lorain LINCOLN. 





OUR BOYS 








E are especially glad to hear from £, 

because he sends us no puzzles. Of the 
portrait he says, ‘‘ You don’t look a bit as I 
thought you did, but —” we sink through the 
floor! ‘Father says you ‘look like a drive-a- 
head sort of man.’” We still think £ is a very 
sensible fellow, though he has changed his 
name. When the long evenings come, we 
shall have some “talk” about debating socie- 
ties, especially as £ is president of one. — We 
thank Artie Crayton for the slip he sent, and 
accept his aviary. Does he know ‘“ Our Jack” 
and Unit? — From Rob Roy’s tenth letter we 
take “Great Britain.” — W. A R.’s rebus is 
but fair. His enigma is accepted. — Tatnai’s 
decapitation shall be used. If ‘* Lorain” has 
gone wild over the portrait, we shall go west 
and tame her. — Cliff Clipper’s charade shall 
be saved for the types. 

Johnny Jay’s letter is very complimentary, 
and very encouraging, but the transpositions 
are not written plain enough; the name in the 
double acrostic is not spelled right, and the 
rebuses are only fair. — Black Hawk thinks 
the ‘‘ Little French Peacock” was served just 
right, and wants a sequel to “ The Starry 
Flag.” We may have one next year. — Sam- 
my Sitstill actually has his badge, after the 
design we indicated. ‘It is made of silver, 
very finely chased,” he says. ‘The O in the 
centre is the initial of your assumed name.” 
The drawing he sends us is in the form of an 
ellipse, with ‘‘ ALL” at the top, and four I’s at 
the bottom, with an O in the centre. Of course 
we feel honored. — Diamond likes the badge 
idea. We will use his “ secret writing.” 

J. W.’s rebuses are fair — some of them 
have been used. — Pearl C. writes to the pub- 
lishers, ‘“‘I have read all of Oliver Optic’s 
books, and if he don’t write some more soon, 
I will give him the biggest scolding he ever 
had. (Don’t!) Will ‘ Shamrock and Thistle’ 
be done before the last day of July? (We hope 
so— but not published.) I have got a yawl- 
boat. I am going to name it Oliver Optic. 
(Thank you.) What will you give me for 
twenty subscribers?” (Our thanks and the 
publisher’s premiums.) 


AND GIRLS. 
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We are still taking but one thing from each 
letter, and consequently we can accept only 
Badger’s double acrostic.—J. Frank G.’s re- 
buses, Leghorn and Prescott, have been used 
in this Magazine.— Sylvan Grove’s letter is 
positively inspiring, and we take his enigma 
on the name of an author. — We take Pencil’s 
Cornwall, and sadly cast the rest away. — We 
accept Q. E. D.’s Panama. — We are happy to 
have S. P. A. ‘‘come in.” Answers correct; 
the rebus is good enough, but we have used it 
already. — Here is “ Civil” again as a numeri- 
cal puzzle. ‘‘Love” has also been used, 
Charles, and we don’t understand that abc, 
&c.— Harry Hastings’s cross-word shall be 
saved. 

We are sorry Jack Spratt could think of only 
about fifty puzzles ! — licked the platter clean! 
We take the nest of transpositions. — Toledo’s 
rebus is good, but no better than hundreds 
we are compelled to reject. — Kate’s letter was 
delicious — give our love to ‘‘ Fairy Hungary.” 
When we go west, we should be delighted to 
see you. -- Clarence Clayton is ever welcome. 
We excuse him. Of course we don’t care any- 
thing about the clubs; it is only a personal 
vanity that often afflicts editors — desiring 
large lists! Uncle, if you please. We take 
the ‘‘ bonfire” puzzle. — We save George’s 
enigma of 21 letters — we don’t think “ Bill 
Poodles” is worth a cross-word. 

An editor with weak eyes should not read 
letters written with a pencil, J. B. R. — Charlie 
B.’s cross-word shall be preserved. — G. F. T.’s 
‘*Joke” shall go into the Play-Ground. Does 
a boy bathing contain a Bath, like Maine? We 
will alter, and use the questions. — Johnny 
Jumpup’s rebus shall take its chance. — Peep 
o’ Day wishes correspondents in Zanesville, O., 
to wear the badge. The enigma shall.go in. — 
Snooks’s double acrostic shall go on file. — 
A. E. J.’s cross-word should be in rhyme. — 
Tip Top’s cross-word shall be used. — We 
suppose Topsy, who ‘happens to be a girl,” 
has the picture by this time. — F. H. C.’s Pitea 
is accepted. — Jack Horner’s cross-word es- 
capes the basket. 

Birdie wishes to propose that those who can- 
not get their badges marked on coin, should 
have it done with silk or worsted on card- 
board, which is a very economical suggestion, 
and we heartily indorse it. Unfortunately the 
rebuses will zo¢ suit. — Jonathan’s ‘* Lock- 
port” is accepted. — “‘ Punch, the printer,” 
thinks that Adams’s Cottage printing press is 
better than others. His paper looks very well, 
and we notice that he has a large advertising 
patronage. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





GIRLS 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 





QuRBoys 














A DEFENSIVE POLICY. 


HAT no European power shall be allowed 

to carry out, on the American continents, 
any scheme against the rights and interests 
of the United States, is about the scope of the 
Monroe doctrine of the present day. And this 
really amounts to very little. Without this 
doctrine, we should, no doubt, look out for 
what we understood to be our national inter- 
ests. With it, we are not always sure as to 
what those interests are. 

Mr. Monroe’s declaration referred especially 
to the extension of Russian America. If he 
could have looked ahead to 1867, he would 
have seen little reason to favor Great Britain 
at the ‘expense of Russia, and the protest 
against further colonization might never have 
been written. 

Then, too, this doctrine binds nobody. If 
Great Britain should undertake to purchase 
Cuba, we might take up arms to prevent it. 
If Great Britain or France should commence 
to cut a ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, we might, when all other means 
failed, take up arms to prevent that. But in 
both these cases, we should calculate the dam- 
age and the cost before taking the final step. 

The weakest point in the Monroe doctrine, 
however, is, that it is entirely defensive. We 
offer to let the eastern hemisphere alone, and 
claim as much of Europe for the western. The 
European powers do not agree to this, and 
bide their time. No sooner were we fairly en- 
gaged in war in 1861, than Napoleon III. laid 
his plans for the establishment of the Mexican 
empire. At the same time, Spain “ reincor- 
porated” the republic of Dominica in the 
Spanish monarchy. 

We must always expect these and other 
powers to take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to carry out their unfinished plans on 
this continent. 

Again, the world is not so large as it was in 
1823. Then ocean steamers were hardly more 
than an experiment, and news travelled but 
slowly. To-day we cross. the ocean at the 
rate of three hundred miles a day, with greater 
safety than men used to ride in stage-coaches, 
and have news from St. Petersburg in less time 
than President Monroe, in Washington, could 
have received it from Baltimore. 





It would be almost as reasonable, therefore, 
for Russia to claim to be out of the balance of 
power as for the United States. European 
nations will take part in American politics, 
whether we desire it or not. 


DEI GRATIA. 


M. wishes to correct what he pleases to 
© call a misprint in the article on Divine 
Right, in No. 27. He desires to have the word 
‘“‘more” changed to “less” in the sentence, 
‘**On the continent, many sovereigns still cling 
to this despotic notion,” — the divine right of 
kings, — “‘and none more closely than the King 
of Prussia.” Our correspondent adds, “‘ For 
of all the countries of Europe, if we leave out 
of the question the republics, and those gov- 
erned by queens, (respect to the ladies!) Prus- 
sia is just the freest and the least despotic. ... 
Abraham Lincoln was as much President of 
the United States ‘ by the grace of God,’ as the 
King of Prussia is king, and more so than 
Napoleon the Little and Company.” 

Our correspondent says he is not a Prussian, 
— we have seen his style of penmanship in 
Germany, — but we suppose he will be willing 
to také Prussian authority, especially when it 
happens to be that of the king himself. 

The present King of Prussia came to the 
throne January 2, 1861. The ceremony of 
coronation took place at K6énigsberg, on the 
18th of October following. The day before 
this event took place, King William I. made a 
speech to the ‘‘two chambers” of Prussia, 
from which we take the following : — 

“T felt the need, before my coronation, of 
seeing united around me the representatives 
of my country. I thank you for having satis- 
fied my desire. Zhe Sovereigns of Prussia 
RECEIVE THEIR CROWN FROM Gop. This is 
the reason why I shall .to-morrow take the 
crown from the Lord’s table” (in the church), 
“and place it upon my head. This ts the signi- 
fication of royalty BY THE GRACE OF GOD; 
and on this ts founded the sanctity of the crown, 
which is inviolable. I know that you yourselves 
thus understand the import of the act you are 
called to witness.” 

If J. M. is tolerably reasonable, this will sat- 
isfy him. But the article does not affirm that 
the people of Prussia are or are not free; it 
only declares that the ‘“‘despotic notion” of 
Dei gratia is cherished by the sovereign of 
Prussia. 


—— Tue old Romans used to throw stones 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds with 
their largest dadliste. J 





